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A*® unusually easy and interesting supplemen- 

tary reader for the first half-year in Spanish in 
either junior high schools or senior high schools. 
Through an attractive story of a boy and girl and 
their uncle, which forms the theme of the entire 
book, it teaches a practical vocabulary of everyday 
life and provides a wide range of information about 
South American realia which is of interest to every 
American. The forty short lessons, all connected 


in thought, present a variety of work consisting of 
text, grammar, drill, questions in Spanish, vocabu- 
lary, and material for translation into Spanish. 
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To Be Published Shortly 


EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


in two books 


Book One: Building Health Habits 
Book Two: Keeping the Body In Health 


BY 
M. V. O'SHEA 
or of Education, University 
Author of ** Mental Di 
and Lducation, 
AND 


J. H. KELLOGG 
Sup vince nai Nt of the Battli ( 7 é¢ i Sanit 


Author of “Man, The Masterpiece,” et 


The problems of hygiene and the physiological principles underlying them 
are here presented in a manner so attractive and simple that the material cannot 
fail to make a strong appeal to the pupil in the elementary grades. At the 
same time, the explanations ol physiological facts are in every Case in accord 
with the latest scientific theories. 

This series in two-book form possesses the distinctive merits of the suc- 
cessful and popular four-book health series of Physiology and Hygiene by the 
same authors. 

The first book aims to arouse in the child the desire to develop strength 
and to preserve health, emphasizing the importance of forming correct health 
habits during childhood. Only sufficient physiology is presented to constitute 
an adequate basis for the health principles which are discussed. 

The second book treats of the digestive, respiratory, circulatory, and 
nervous systems, the functions of the organs, and the structure of the body, 
not as abstract topics, but always in their relation to health. 

The numerous photographs and diagrams which illustrate the facts pre- 
sented and the thought problems at the end of each chapter are valuable features 
of both books. 
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Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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ng the field of education in relation 
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ttell, and published every Fri 


THE STATE PROGRAM IN EDUCATION 
AND ITS BEARING UPON THE 
NATIONAL PROGRAM ' 


Tut president of this association has 


requested me to explain to you in fifteen : 
minutes the provisions of seventy-two laws and desir : 
enacted by the General Assembly of Penn- educationa 


7 : . The educational 
svlvania at its recent session, to state how The educationa 


=c ° . . not +t tha mnia at ¢ha ann - 
ibliec sentiment was crystallized in support ™* 1 that the ie of the country 


iS: ial ° ° ° . 9 nreaein 7 . geedentae epiikal, éhicee hal 
f the legislative program which resulted in ®" ©*Pression n inion which hold 


the enactment of such laws, and to show how they 
such state program is related to the national government to take. A 
program in education. The whole subject of e people 
he afternoon implies that there is a national titute a 
gram in education. May we not at the 
tset inquire if there is such a program? 


What authority is back of such program? Is 
atmos] here 


Address before the National Edueation Asso 
late educat 








the 
that 


measure by 


education 


present Congress giving to 
I recognition which its supreme im 


| t ( demands and that assurance of 
feder financial support which shall make 
] ( the achievements of the primary 
objectives in education which should be the 
first concern of the national government. 

\Iv first ple i theretore oe th t state pr 
Rrarnis I educat I be given that prestige 
power! ind influence which would follow from 
the promulgation of a national program 
spor ed by the federal government itself. 
As ‘hool administrator who has been jeal 
ous of the prerogatives and functions of states 


f educational control and one 


who would fight with all the energy he pos 
sesses an infringement upon the well-es 


inciple of state e 


rect n such affairs, | can see the great 
dvantage that would come to the country at 
large in the enactment of a measure contain- 
ng the fundamental features of the Sterling- 
Towner Bill. Equal educational opportunity 
ean not prevail in this great democracy until 


the policy of national cooperation proposed 


in that asure becomes the policy of this 


me 
nation in public education. 


The federal government has always regard- 


ed education as one of the subjects under the 


control of the states, and yet it has from its 
ve! bye ginning recognized the nation’s vital 
concern in edueation. As early as 1785, in 


} 
it 


Northwest Territory, the 
Continental Congress provided financial sup- 


Nearly a 


rislating upon the 


‘ 


port to education. century ago, 


took millions from its treas- 


1835, the nation 
ury and divided these funds among the 
states for the support of schools. During 


the last three quarters of a century, Congress 
has ted |i 
support tor 

The 
the states in the support of pi 
has established. 
would render a great service now to the edu- 


ld 


iw after law providing financial 
the 


ena 


public education in states. 


sound national policy of financial aid to 
iblie education 
Congress 


the refore been 


cational interests of the nation if it wou 
relegate to the serap-heap the majority of 
these laws, and provide financial support for 
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on of a great national program 
which 


land the completion of 


would insure to every b 


ind girl in the 
the eight vears of elementary school work. 


In 


the organization of a national prograr 
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f at least 






in education, this country must give first 
onsideration to the historie development « 


ur state school systems. Certain funda 


vhich are nation-wide. and which have beer 


based upon the experiences and struggles 
for 


five years for that support of popular educa 


uur fathers, who fought nearly seventy 


} 


mental prineip es have been firmly estab ished 


tion which now obtains throughout the land 
In the early days of our national life, chur 

schools and charity schools prevailed to a 
large extent. It required a heroic struggl 
extending over a period of more than half a 
century to eliminate these influences and t 
establish schools upon a constitutional mar 

date based upon the inherent right of th 
child. Under the leadership of Horace Mann, 


Her Barnard and Hannibal Hamlin in Ni 


England, of Governor Clinton and that edu 


Ty 


eational statesman, Gideon Hawley, in 
York, and of Wolf 
Thaddeus Stevens, 


principle 


Governor and the 
Commoner, in 
the 


vania, required childr 
and badg« 
t 


poverty and charity in order to receive tl 


that 


their parents to wear the 


benefits of publie education 


for all time in this democracy. The evil an 


offending influences of associating public ed 


} 


Pr nnsyv 


l 


‘ 


Ne \ 


Great 


+ 


was wiped ou 


eation with the charitable work of the country 


in tl 


be 


administration « 


again incorporated 


of 


should never 


general policy 


schools. 
the 
of 


Education in America rests upon 


gre at principles of our philosophy 
Those are: 


Second, all 
inalienable rights, and among these 


men are endowed with 
are lif 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It the and 
ations I have expressed that the great con 
of 
her educational program. 
ed to be 


educational policy promulgated by this assoc 


under conditions 


is 


monwealth Pennsylvania is working o1 


such action in harmony with tl 





f fre 


life. 


First, all men are created equal 


certain 


©, 


consider 


We have interpret 


r 
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We can 
ls of 


scuss main objectives to 


not, of course, go into the 


therefore 
In the 


this program and must 


be attained. 


Pennsylvania program, we have constantly 


the 2 COO 000 children of our 


d before us 


} 


te. What are their rights? Is the common- 


giving them the best opportunity pos 


to obtain an education which will equip 


for efficient service in citizenship/ 


may that department of the state govern- 


nt charged with educational leadership 
est serve these 2,000,000 children and there- 
its obligation to the people of 
give 


‘e to local oticers charged with the ad- 


e discharge 


A state department must 


nistration of the schools. It must render 


em every service possible. It must, of 


assume the leadership in the educa 


nal policy which the state has adopted. 


However, there can be no greater service 


endered than to organize properly on broad 
d liberal the 


the classroom. To 


lines instruction to be given 


illustrate: The most 


portant subject in a course of study is 


teachers are 


The great majority of 


t prepared to organize the instruction in 
s field. This should be done by a staff of 
and 


this 


large 
work 


sery ice 


<perts who had adequate tra 
The 


as well prepared for 


xperience, 
ild be 


who 


persons who 
such 


are charged with the responsi 
a 


in English 


F organizing the instruction 


university in the country. 


any college or 
What is true of the subject of English in this 


respect is true of mathematics, science, art, 


oo : pe 
social sciences, commercial sub 


mi Cc the 


ects, geography, and of every other subject 


neluded in the publie school curriculum. It 
s as vital to the re putation of the state that 
these 2,000,000 children in attendance at 
school—the great majority of whom will re- 
afforded 


courses of study which are sound, scientifically 


eive no other education—shall be 
prepared, cultural, and efficiently executed as 
t is important to the reputation of a uni- 
that like 
be made available to the few thousand students 


Men or 


women chosen for these important positions 


versity courses of character shall 


attending such an_ institution. 


equa 


perience and in personality 


departments in universities. 


persons, salaries must be 


equivalent to the salaries paid 


the leading colleges or 


Pennsylvan 


organ 


sSeTVICce 
of the country. The 


partment has been 
expected to accomplish these en 


The 


of instruction is the 


vital factor, of 


course, 
teacher. 
how well organized 


study—no matter 


it may be adapted to present needs—cal 
made effective without an adequate and q 


W hereve r 


m is maintained, the childrer 


school 


tied t aching staff 


Classr 


be in attendance thereon 


an educated, trained teacher 


legal or moral right to prescribe a hig! 


ard for one section of a state 


for section 


standard another 


tunity so far as possible must be prov 


children in this respect. Pennsylva 


therefore prescribed a minimum 


standard of qualifications for 
This standard 

well as to each city school. 
After September 1, 1927, n 


enter the te: 


a approved 
and thereafter, an 
normal-school course, or 
and 
ote r 


, or equivalent educati 


equivalent ‘ation 


ow teachers must 


who do not n 
are allowed Six years in “i 
them. Our thirteen state norma 


in session now, giving summer c 


ing nine weeks, and twelve of the 


universities of the State ar 


One third of all teacl 


courses, 


service who do not meet thes 


are in attendance upon summer 
The normal schools of 
reorganized. Admissi 

completion of a four-year 


The professional course ha 


require 


d 
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| » Obtain teachers 


possessl! 


to retain them 


compensation must be 


therefore, incorporated 


qualifications of teachers 
salary schedule and a plan for the 


annual increments. No teacher 


ntitled to receive the salary or the annual 


‘rements who does not satisfy the quali 


ications therefor. Salary and 


prescribed 


are contingent qualifications, 


upon 


istant intellectual growth and _ efficient 


‘vice. In the elementary schools, the salary 
ich an inexperienced teacher is entitled to 
‘clve upon entering the service is $1,200 per 


ir. Annual 


m four to « 


increments are provided and 
such increments are 


The 


range 


wht of 


salaries of these 


ide mat datory. 


teachers, therefore, from $1,200 


$2,000. In rural school districts the salary 


In first 
school 


from $1,600 to $3,600 pe r year, 


may not be less than $100 per month. 


class districts the salaries of high 
teachers range 
and districts from $1,400 to $2,400. 


Provision is made for about three thousand 
supervisory Officers whose salaries range from 
#2500 to $6,000. 

The authority to certify teachers has been 
transferred from loeal superintendents to the 
and that body 


only standards 


State Council of Edueation, 


is required to prescribe not 


of qualification for admission to the teaching 


profession but also to set up a method of 


evaluating the services of teachers and of 


measuring their intellectual growth upon 


which their right to receive annual incre- 


ments shall be determined. 
The and the 

dance of pupils is a matter of importance in 

system. We 


term regular atten- 


school 


t} e effective service of a schoo] 


} 
King 


forward to a ten-month’s 


term one 


communi 


has been 


instruction, 


instruction 


ite. This 
name Health. It will begi 


and extend through the whole elementary 


It will be as regul: 


} 
SePCOlI dary schoo] course. 


systematic, and scientific as the instruct 
in any other subject in the curriculum. 


The interest of the state extends to a 


‘hildren of the commonwealth, whether the. 


are in attendance upon public or privat 


valid reason why the 


schools. There is no 
authorities of private schools should not work 
in harmonious cooperation with those charged 


with the responsibility of the administration 


of public education. Happily, 


SV lvania these authorities united in the enac 
ment of a law which standardizes elementary 


school courses, requires the instruction therei 


to be in English and from English te: 


makes the same mandatory upon all 
as well as publie schools. 

Equal educational opportunity so far as 
may be possible is the policy of the Keystone 
com 


Discrimination against the rural 
Schools are to be 


State. 


munities has ceased. 


established throughout rural Pennsylvania 


which shall serve the people of these com 


munities as completely and satisfactorily as 


the schools of any of the cities serve their 
A rural School Bureau has beer 
Lee L. 


a notable piece of work in Indiana, has beer 
He has four assistants 


constituents. 


established, and Mr. Driver, who did 


appointed as its head. 
who are trained rural school men, having had 
successful experience for several years as 
county superintendents. 

schools were closed 


Nearly 700 one-room 
More 


the country were effected. 


last year. than 200 consolidations in 


Nineteen schools— 
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give vou notice now that 


+ 


poses to have within her borders the mos 


therefore most 
America ! 


least able to 


efficient and 


most 
-onsolidated school in 
‘inciple that districts 
ise taxes because of low property valuations 
ive relatively larger State appropri- 
ons has been adopted. The obligation of 


to give adequate financial support 


been recognized. The 


schools has 
will pay fifty per cent. of the minimum 
iries which the law compels these districts 
teachers. It will pay annually 
dollars, 


transportation. 


pay their 


» districts two hundred one 


cost of 

Time will not permit me to go into further 

lescription of Pennsylvania’s educational pro- 
The 


state conte mplate a seat and a full day 


gram. building plans throughout the 


session 
for each girl and boy in the ecommony 

In short, Pennsylvania has determined to give 
every child in the state a fair opportunity 
btain the education he desires and 
that every child shall complete at least an 
She aims 


elementary school course. further 


to meet every intellectual necessity of her 


A comprehensive plan of American- 
that 


people. 


ization has been adopted. She believes 


a man who is too illiterate to serve his 


country as a soldier in times of war is too 


illiterate to serve his country as a citizen in 


times of peace. She intends to provide the 


opportunity for every resident of the state 


to acquire the education necessary to make 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE ULSTER SCHOOLS 


ment 
There 
dren, or 10.000 m } hools were 


built 5.000 


to accommoda 
children whose na 
and for whom 
whatever, making the to 

dren unprovided with scho 


Belfast the 


15,000, In 


age is six vears, but if j 


n, trom accommoda 


r be tween 


n 
& OOD 10.000 or hil } Th new 


and necessary re ldren 


to attend school 
is a further stra 
space. Th 


school 


and the steady increase in its 


main cause of this difficulty 


schools are 
stitutions, 

the schools have been } 
national effort. 

The 


ing forward 


churches deserve gre: 
in the past 


burde 


and for vears 


shoulders the heavy 
ma ntaining 


mentary schools 
part of their congregational 


those schools as 


activities. The managers, gene rally the cle rey 


of the churches to which the schools are at 


tached, have the appointment of te achers, and 


‘From the London Times. 
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National 


no education 


the salaries are provided by the 
Board of There is 


rate and no public control through 


Education. 
local edu- 
T he cleaning and main- 


12 
Jelfast 


cational authorities. 
tenance of an average sized school in 
nvoives an expenditure of from £100 to £200 
er annum, so that the congregations of the 
various churches have to raise this sum each 
year in addition to the capital outlay in build- 
Therefore 


that the burden has become too great for the 


school. it is not surprising 


ing the 


churches, and that the school accommodation 
The 


problem of making suitable provision for edu- 


is not adequate to meet the requirements. 


eation both in regard to schools and the in- 
troduction of rate aid is a complex one. 
the educational problem, 


In ce aling with 


the Ulster Parliament will have the first real 
test of its statesmanship. But those in a po- 


sition to know have stated that it will deal 


with it in a broad and tolerant spirit, and 
with a desire to give fair play to all sections 
of the community, and at the same time pro- 
best educational system. 


vide the possible 


Their desire is that every boy and girl with 
brains, who is prepared to work and use them, 
may reach the highest position in the univer 
sity examination hall, although they may com- 
mence their career in the lowest form of the 


elementary school. 


KEEPING MOTHERS AND CHILDREN TO- 


GETHER 
Ir it against sound public economy to allow 
poverty alone to cause the separation of a child 
from the eare of a good mother. This is 
the principle back of the mothers’ pension sys 
tem, the administration of which is discussed 
n a report entitled “ The Administration of 
the Aid-to-Mothers Law in Illinois,” 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
through the Children’s Bureau. 
The 1911 was the 


mothers’ pension law in the country. At pres- 


recently 


Labor 


Illinois statute of first 


ent 40 states in the Union have such a law. 


The administration of the Illinois law of 


1911 was placed with the judges of the juve- 


nile courts throughout the state, and very 


wide discretion was vested in the court. In 
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law was radically altered and the au- 
limited. 


1913 the 
thority of the courts was definitely 
Minor changes have since been made. 

During the first year following the enact 
Illinois, only 16 


ment of the pension law in 


counties outside Cook County made any us 
end of 
being granted in all but 12 of the 102 counties 
of the state. At the close of the first year of 

1 


the administration of the original law, 


of it, while by the 1920 pensions wert 


there 
were 327 families on the pension roll of the 
juvenile court of Cook County representing a 
monthly expenditure of almost $7,000, whil 
in November, 1919, families 


on the roll with a monthly expenditure mor 


there were 851 


than four times as great as in 1912. 
The report gives a detailed account of th 
Cook 


which has set an admirable standard both as 


administration of the law in Counts 


to adequacy of pensions and efficiency of ad- 
ministration. The court follows methods stan- 
dardized by good private relief agencies in th 
investigation that precedes the pension grant 
and also in the supervision of families after 
they are placed on the pension roll. Aid is 
administered in such a way as to encourags 
he self-respect of the beneficiary, and a re- 
established bs 


lationship of cooperation is 


super 


pensioned mother and the 
fi 


tween the 
vising probation officer. 

However, methods of administration are d 
throughout the state, and facts pre 


verse 
sented in the report point to the conclusion 
that the principle of local responsibility 

should be 


state control or 


administration replaced by 


measure of standardization. 
The 


pension law is strongly emphasized because, 


importance of perfecting the mothers’ 
the report points out, this system if properly 


organized and safeguarded may contain the 
nucleus of a new form of state aid free from 
the pauperizing effect of the old publie chari- 
extension, 


ties, and capable of considerable 


along with actual economy of expenditure. 


SALARIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 

AN article in the School Board Journal by 
Margaret L. McAdoo gives the following table 
showing salaries of city superintendents of 
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ols in sixty of the larger cities for the 
ars 1921 and 1913. Provider 
Houston, Tex 
San Antonio, Tex 
Salt Lake City, Utal 
Norfolk, Va 
Richmond, Va 

" Seattle, Wash 

rs Cole. ' rt 0,000 Spokane, Wash. 

ee, wee. — 4,100 Milwaukee, Wis 


Cities 92 1913 
Rirmingham, Ala. e 7.50 $ 5.000 
s Angeles, Calif. . .. 8,000 6,000 
id, Calif. .. : 10,000 4.000 


Franciseo, Calif. $.000 4.000 


New Haven, Conn - 5,000 4,500 


Del. i 6,000 3,000 


2 APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 6,000 : . WISCONSIN 
Atlanta, Ga, ; .. 5,000 3.600 


7” ‘ ro + oO ] tor hig *) ey 
2 000 0.000 He appropriation bill for the Univer 
Ind 8 000 5.500 Of Wisconsin, which was signed recent 


0.000 6.000 ries about $5,000,000 


Des Moines, Iowa ..... 7.500 4.000 coming biennium 
vy Orleans, La, ; ea 8,000 5.000 more than $3,600,000 
ity, Kans. ... 5,000 3,500 of Wisconsin for 1921 
lisville, Ky. .......... . 9,000 5,000 smaller sum for 1922-23 The remainder, 
Baltimore, Md. ..........-. 5,000 5,000 nearly $1,500,000, comes fro student fees, 
ston, Mass, .. ee 10,000 10,000 
umbridge, Mass. . 6,000 5,000 
ME  ivahactasmesss. ae 3,300 
w Bedford, Mass. . : 5,500 4,000 
ngfield, Mass. : ; 5, 5,000 
| re j soe The appropriations 
it, Mich. . ~ae 9,00 OE 1921 for the operatio: 
1 Rapids, Mich, . 5,500 
nneapolis, Minn, i 8 000 
Minn. 
Mo. 


+ 


sales of farm products, the U. S. Government, 


Pre sident E. d ree 
wing statement in regar 


tions made to the universit 


,.600 a moderate 
3,600 The university 
>, 000 for expansiol 
) lude money 
10,000 
5,000 
; © eoeeveee ‘ 4,000 
Ohio . ‘ 9 00 $.000 
nati, Ohio .. ; 10.000 
(‘olumbus, Ohio , ai) 4,000 
Cleveland, Ohio ; i= 0, 6.000 
Dayton, Ohio : , 121 5,000 
Toledo, Ohio . it : 5 5.000 
Youngstown, Ohio . 9.000 4,000 
Philadelphia, Pa, . 12,000 9,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 12,000 9.000 buildings 
Reading, Pa ; a 4.700 4,000 of the un 


Nashville, Tenn. F . 4,800 } 600 tion is rap 
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it Wiseons 
een among the foremost 
! i higher education, ‘ ! 
this year with her sister states in providing 


r , 
its maintenance, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

nereases for officials, 

lerks in the District of Colum- 

svstem, aggregating nearlv 

provided for in the 

| budget for the next fiscal year. Cre 


school 


$2,000,000 annually, are 


ation of a paid corps of twenty-five substitute 


teachers and the appointment of 207 additional 
regular teachers also are provided. 


In addition, there are provisions for the 


appointment of two more assistant principals 
sc} ool, the ere ation of a new 


class composed of administrative prin- 
cipals of elementary schools who are in charge 
of buildings having more than sixteen rooms, 
and the appointment of ten new junior high- 


school principals. The request for the new 


junior high sehool is indicative of the plan 


of school authorities to extend the junior high- 
school svstem in Washington on an elaborate 


scale. 


The budget carries an increase in pay for 


the superintendent of schools from $6,000 to 


$10,000 a year. The salary of the assistant 


superintendents, it is understood, is raised to 


Dall 


e 


500. 
Pay increases provided for the teachers are 


as follows: 
which is composed of high- 


Group B, class 6, 
scho )] teachers, promoted for superior work, from 
$2,200 basie to $2,900, a raise of $700 annually 
Group A, class 6 composed of high-school 
teachers and principals of elementary-school man- 


ual training shops, from $1,440 to $1,800, a raise 


of $360. 


alary class compo 
rincipals is given a salary 


increases in pay for the directors, heads 
partments and high-school principals ars 


of Central Hig 


assistant prin 


and normal-schoo 
$4,000, 
high-school 


pring pe 


departments in hig 
high schools, from $2,200 


Directors of 


| hysical ecu 


from $2,000 to $3,300; 


and special 


if penmanship, from $2,000 


etor of 


penmanship, 


ors of manual 


}300; assistant supervisor 
from $1,800 to $3,300. 
Director of primary instruction, from $1,800 
10; assistant director of primary instru 
tion, from $1,800 


to $2,300. 
Librarians at a minimum of 
$1,400. 

f $960 are 


Clerks at a minimum of I 


creased to 


$1,200, 

In addition to the basic salaries, the school em 
ployees will receive the $240 federal bonus and a 
longevity increase of $100 annually for 


of five years, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue six hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Dante Alighieri will be commemorated on 
the evening of October 3 in the auditorium of 
the National Museum at Washington, under 
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f education at thi 


ngland. 


seu, I 


Gipson, director of vocational agri- 

at the University of Arizona and for- 
vy director of agricultural education in 
J of Vermont, has _ been ap- 
f the department of agricultural 
m Agricultural Col- 

D. Doxsee, acting ond Wiles 


time to teach- 
me to teacl resigned her position 


ee aaa. and Miss Marie Bruot, : 
board of regents of the University of ment of oratory at Central High 
an has adopted resolutions in recogni- ) East district, ¢ 
' of Professor W. W. Be- _ its supervisor Miss Laur: 
'ty consecutive years been the place of Miss Eva T. S 
literary faculty and for 
' the department of 


: r 
YCais 


LAWRENCE J. HEeNpeRSON, professor of Artuur B. Wesper, 
logical chemistry in Harvard Univer publie schools of Ston 
has been elected a foreign correspondent 


Paris Academy of Medicine. 


Proressor Frortan Casort, of the depart- 

nt of mathematics, University of Califor- WitutiaM Lester Henry, 

nia, has been elected fellow of the American ter at Lawrenceville School. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. elected headmaster of the Hoosae 
Dr. Atonzo E. Taytor and Dr. George M. Episcopal Church school, wl 

Piersol, professors in the Medical School of by Dr. E. T. Til 

the University of Pennsylvania, have re- Asuer J. Jacopy, su 

signed. Dr. Taylor will go to the University Elmira. N. Y.. for the 

of California, where he is to conduct special resigned to accept 

research work on the subject of nutrition in Philadelphia. 

the institute established by the Carnegie Cor- Tue New York Ci 


poration. Dr. Piersol has been professor of 
: . made assignments 
anatomy at the university for thirty years, . 
ing as administrative ass 
and has now reached the retirement age and ; - 
having fifty or more te: 

ing: Harry B. Penholl 


Dr. THomas W. Satmon has been appointed John D. Minr 


desires to devote himself to research. 
professor of psychiatry at the Columbia Uni- Stuyvesant: Dora 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons, [rvying: Henrv 
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Foster, Morris; Mabel K. Benway, ’a., died at a ho al in Denver, on July 20, 
e:; Edward B. Parsons, Bovs’; Ar- i age of fifty-two years. 
L. Crosslev, Bushwick; Clifford H. Coon, 


. %; CuarLes D. Vat, for fifty vears profes 
ommercial; Stuart ilson, Eastern Dis- 


history at Hobart College, died on July 


et; Katherine I. Hodgson, Erasmus Hall: os at Geneve, ¥. ¥.. 
Wright, Girls’; Frederick Oswald, Man- 
Kkmma W. Heermance, Brvant; 
rge H. Barmever, Flushing; 
Grant, Jamaica; Arthur H. B 


and William F. Tibbetts, Cur JU : r, professor 


member of the faculty 
Arts in Boston ( 


aged eighty-four years 
college librarian for 32 vears and was 


of Central Ne 


Dean Tomas F. Houcate, of Northwestern 
University, its acting president during the 
war, has bee n grants d a vear’s le “ave of absence 
by the trustees of the university and will spend ornerstone of the 
the time in China as the guest of the Uni "ni v of Louvain, planned 
versities of Nanking and Peking. He and ie American people to the people « 
Mrs. Holgate sail from Seattle on August 18. um, was laid on July 28. A message 


The University of Nanking is one of four , ! Harding was a feature of the exer 


union missionary schools being operated in . which were attended by King Albert, 
China under American church auspices. who delivered an address. Cardinal Mercier, 
THOMAS ForRSYTH Hunt. des ex President Poincaré, of France, and Premier 
t aericulture at the University Carton de Wiart, of Belgium, also made ad 
hee returned ¢ university after a year dresses. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, pres 
vel and study in Italy, Sicily, E _Eng- dent of Columbia University, laid the corner 


land and Scotland. stone, as chairman of the American committes 


Dr. Cuartes H. Jupp gave a lecture at the Tue United Mission Boards of Canada, 


Pa 


University of Chicago on August 1 entitled “ngland and the United States plan to make 


‘A half-century of educational expansion. mth study of Christian education in 
On August 5, Superintendent Paul C. Stetson, ‘hina in its relation to Chinese government 
of Dayton, Ohio, discussed “ The use of the education and have appointed represe1 
objective method in the administration of a to make a survey of China’s mission 
public-school system.” On August 12, Assis- American members of the commissio 
tant Professor Leverett S. Lyon, of the ail from Vancouver 
hool of Commerce and Administration at Empress f Asia. 
the university, will leeture on “ Education joined by American and Chinese missionaries, 
for business, with special reference to the see representing all Protestant denominations, 
ondary schools.” who for vears have been planning and pre 
Dr. W. E. Stone, president of Purdue Uni nee - : vou Be. or Demin we 
, : . , . ton, of the University of Chicago, is chair 
versity and formerly professor of chemistry, a A 
man of the commission. The other four mem 
bers are: F. J. McConnell, bishop of th 


Pittsburgh area of the Methodist Episco al 
I I 


was killed by a fall while mountaineering in 
the Canadian Rockies, on July 16. 


> > Toss rofessor of oder ‘ . . , 
Proressor J. H. Voss, prof r of modern = Qhurch and former president of DePauw Uni 
] raves Nn ‘orths > ‘oller Ss ‘-owne ° . , 7 . . 
languages in Carthage ( llege, was dr —_ d versity; Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of 
on July 14, near Chambers, Nebraska, at which Mount Holyoke College; Professor Percy 
place he was spending his vacation. Roxby, cf the University of Liverpool, Eng- 
SaMUEL Cuar_es Biack, president of Wash- land: and Dr. W. F. Russell, dean of the 


ington and Jefferson College, Washington, college of education, University of Iowa. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 
Mempers of the car] 


pent 
Arbor have organized 


if Mathematical Assox 
nd the American Math 
d their summer meeti! 


ge, September 6—7 and 7 


arge cit 


nt sessions WI ; 
ere a industri 
Relativity. 

» ho would 
enth, Professor 

ersity, will give : n “ Some 
thematical aspects of the theory of rela 


vity,’ hile } ; 1 of tl ghth, ,. 
: ae There are, doubtless, 
Professor Lunn, of the Univer cago, 


Tg - . nd like many in 
speak on “ The ace oO he Einstein 


] 


in theoretical phys es.” 


International Conference of Child Wel 
was held in Brussels under the auspices 
gian government, Jul 21, 1921. 
discussion proceeded unde 
ds: (1) Juvenile del 
(2) abnormal chil 


od, and (4 











] d there e ft p 
( ment ror tf 
‘ ae ur ‘ ? ‘ 
d in the early hist the e 
nduct « e | 4 S ! 
; of thre fterpy ? | ’ ao tT 
; hen public ; and 
not used. Th d sin 
ivantage might be secured for no! 
‘ ! ti it ¢ pens 
\ I 1! t ny py fe 
! 
e been built up on this princi) r] 
i seem tft tur! not or i di 
t rante¢ that i terar I 1 SC le t 
( ( ] gnt be Sl essti ndu ted 
t re nes » in nstitutiol ) 
I t creat I re i! ersit 
rf + ‘ ting DY t; 3 Y acl 
fy . nd t ne il 
nf , tr, the m1 f } 
equipment and endowment X 


QUOTATIONS 


FUNDS FOR WOMEN’S CO 


In it 


reported 


end of 
idemiec ¢ 
was 


firms the 


impression that the “ drives” of the 
men’s colleges have been as fruitful as those 
f the men’s. Smith has triumphantly reacl 
ts goal of $4,000,000. Wellesley has com 
pleted ts campaign for $2,750,000 Brvn 
Mawr, asking alumne and friends for $2,000, 
UUU, eas overshot the mark Barnard Is st 
n the field. Vassar has $1,160,000 of the 


S23 000 000 t 


Radel 


$2. 000.000 


seeks, and 
a campaign for 
cold fi 
interestin 
money attained 
The quest for more funds sprang 
that faced by 


The 


cry 


grimmer than 
Dae 


1 
the 


’ = 
onal colleges 


In 
ments 


late date at which they 


) ? 7 
remarkably small 


of the women’s institutions, 
were fo 


Smith, for ex: 
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LLEGES 


‘ant announcement that 


hat Mt 


ris BP FOOD 


CAMPAILI 
imMpaigi 
8S success COT 


+¥ } 


money 
g sto 
es anoth 


fr 
men’s 
endo 
consideri 
inded, 


imple, 
I 


itial 


mat 


‘ 


were 


] 


> OOO 000 


S r é af t LSjo vith 8393.000 Mi 
un me? ealth have given com 
tive th men’s colleges. As a res 

en the I ad need costs, none tT the 

1? due \ T ds t it appr ached .5.000.- 
000. Smith had $2,225,000: Vassar $2 330.000: 
' - yw ep 
Bryn Mawr $2,373,000; Wellesley $2,700,000 
Some of our g lucatior nstitut ; 
' 
nave ear ne mes 1 ( | Y Twice 3 2) ‘ 

: 
as these endowments 

Alumnz have been made to realiz s t 
general pub s not, the utter inade 
of salaries. Bryn Mawr before her campaign 
paid none in excess of $8,000, and # 
teaching groups eraged $1,400. Mt. Holy 
oke S iverage ‘ 3 §2.400 ft protessors I 1 
$1,600 for assistant professors. Wellesley paid 


a maximum of $3,500, and associate 
in at $2,000 All t} need | 
s and equipment. Mt 


d 


i 


unts now pledg 


ding after the expendi- 


Welles 
1914, an 


$2.000.000 for rais 


Hall was burne 


aries, 


projected auditorium was given up in order 
that the units in France and the Near East 
might be maintained. Smith, ambitious to b 


ege deplored the fact tl 
nearly two thirds of the students had to live ff 
the campus, and intends placing $1,500,000 


7 
sum allowed eacn 


} 


ce partment for books was oniyv 


Wi; 


ith a 


$326 annual! 
1] 


comparatively small number of 


alumnz to appeal—Bryn Mawr has 


about Barn 


only 1,700 and ird about 2,000 

the womens ¢ eges have employed much in 
genuity in reaching beyond their graduates. 
There was Sm th’s clever request that every 
me bearing her patronymic give a dollar; 


Wellesley’s 


4 fathe rs 


Kin Klan, 


But 


thers Kith and 


embracin and husbands. the 


great bulk 


it of the gifts has come from the 


daughters of the several institutions, who hav: 
contributed to an extent involving heavy sac 


Vassar’s 


gave $50,000. 


graduating cl: 


rifices. iss this 


year 
We have none too many women’s 
not afford 
narrowness of means 
ning Post. 


college 2. and we can to let 


work be hampered by 
Vew York Ev: 








